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inhabitants whatever in the neighbourhood of the tope.
There were at the place a Buddhist monastery without
Brethren and a Deva-Temple, but no Jain temple or
monastery is mentioned. Thus Dr Stein's sculptures from
Murti "decidedly in the Jaina style" and thus enabling
him to find "Hiuen Tsiang's long-looked for Jaina temple""
must wait for further developments. The Ketas district
as described by Dr Stein seems to present some agreement
with our pilgrim's Sinhapura in its natural scenery, having
a stream, a series of tanks, and dense vegetation. But
this does not amount to much; and as it is apparently the
only point in which there is any resemblance, it is not
enough for a basis of identification.

Our pilgrim proceeds to relate that from this (i. e. the Sinha-
pura district) he went hack to the north confines of the Taksha-
sila country, crossed the Indus, and travelled south-east going
over a great rocky Pass. Here long ago the Prince Mahasattva
gave up his body to feed a hungry tigress. About 140 paces
from this was a stone tope at the spot to which Mahasattva
pitying the wild beast's feeble state came; here piercing himself
with a dry bamboo he gave his blood to the tigress, and she
after taking it ate the Prince; the soil and the vegetation of the
spot had a red appearance as if blood-dyed. Travellers suffering
from the wild thorns of the place, whether they are believers or
sceptics, are moved to pity.

This story of the compassionate Prince giving his body
to save the lives of a starving tigress and her cubs is told
with variations in several Buddhist books. The version
which Yuan-chuang apparently had before him was that
given in the "Hsien-yii-ching" which agrees in the main
with Schiefner's translation from the Tibetan.1 According
to the story there was once many kalpas before the time
of Gautama Buddha a king of a great country the name
of which is not given. But the name of the king was
Maharatna (or Maharatha), and he had three sons the
youngest of whom was called Mahasattva. This prince
grew up to be good and gentle, and very compassionate

i Hsien-yii-ching, ch. I; Der Weise u. d. T., S. 21; P'u-sa-pen-
sheng-man-lun, ch. 1. Of. Bud, Lit. Nep., p. 247.